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ABSTRACT 

This guide, one of a series designed to aid the 
social studies teacher, discusses the importance of a class study, 
offers suggestions for collecting information, a convenient form for 
recording the data, and suggestions for its analysis and use. The 
class study plan is presented in two parts: a study and composite 
picture of individuals of the class, and a study of the class as a 
group. The information provides analysis of the class as individuals 
for diagnostic purposes, as veil as an understanding of the dynamics 
of the group's interaction. The composite picture includes general 
data on each individual, his academic competence, personal 
perceptions, and extra-school factors. The class as a group is 
examined for its structure, satisfaction of needs, group perceptions 
and behavior, and general class atmosphere. Utilization of the class 
study includes spotting future problems, meeting existing problems, 
pupil teacher planning, and evaluating the class and the teacher. A 
copy of the form is included. Related documents are SO 005 979 
through SO 006 000. (KSH) 
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"Know Your Class' 



o pro\ i<le the best ouKhtions for learning, thf teacher 
!u-t(i> lo lia\t' icrlain pt'ihiu'iit iiifui nuilion ahout hi> 
jmpih . It is lU'Ci'-sary f<^r him m be Hware of Iheir nfeds. 
capacities, imderstamlinjis. and b;u^ii -learning skills. He 
should know their [urceptions of the world ab(mt them, 
(cspectally aMit\ide-. beliefs and iniere>t>) and e\tra- 
.school factors affecting,' them. Further, he shrudd urasp 
the dynamic individual and ^roup interrelationships exist- 
iHK and evolving within the clas.s. 

These principles, esfx^cially those [)ertaininj^ to know- 
inir the individual, have iK'tome almost axiomatic for 
the teacher: however, the practical teachinj< si!uati<»n 
presents him with ,«:enuin<" d i flic ul ties. He realizes that 
kn<nvin<^ his pupils and classes involves more than use ^)f 
cumulative records and a l)uildinu of Rt^n^^ral day-to-day 
impressions. He sees that a systematic study is recjuired; 
yet he has to consider his full leaching hmd and addi- 
titmal school an<l professional duties. His classes are 
laige, and a class study may seem desirable but impo?sil)le 
in terms of time and cnerpy. 

The task is not impossible. By following* an organized 
apppiaih and utilizing availal)le information, the teacher 
can know his < lasses well enoU|:h to pr<)\'ide the fullest 
opportunities for learnin^^ and still perform his other 
liuties. 

The class study, pro[)erly usefi. is the instrument 
which provides the teacher with the help he needs in 
achieving: this j^oal. It offers suggestions for collecting in- 
ftirmation, a convenient form for recording the data 



and suggestions for its analysis and use. The form illus- 
trated in this article ha< been used in a number of public 
schools. Teachers have initially feared the expenditure of 
time invf)lved in filling out the form, but have learned 
that immediate availability <d information makes the 
enterprise proiuable. They have commented that the 
study pr< Aides a reference [)oint as to ''where the class 
is" and "where it is going/' 

The class study C( ml)ines two types of analysis that 
have been used by teachers. In one, the teacher collects 
and records data about the student which provides a 
genuine th<JUgh limited basis for (ietermining the status 
of individuals and classes. In the other, the teacher centers 
hi«^ interest on the dynamics of the group's interaction. 
He determines with sociometric devices and trained ob- 
servation the group situation in which he and the indi- 
vidual class members operate. Unfortunately, in focusing 
attention u{Mtr the whole group and the mdividuals as 
group membeis, the tendency has been to neglect the 
individuals as individuals. 

riie combined study allows the teacher to view his 
classes from two vantage i>oints. First, he looks at the 
ir*divi<lua]s and is able to determine for diagnostic pur- 
j)oses the aggregate picture of potentialities and limita- 
tions. He then looks at the class as a gioup, which enables 
him to grasp to some degree the relatioikships through 
which these potentialities and limitations are realized. 

For the sake of clarity, the class study plan is pre- 
sented in two parts: A Study and Composite Picture of 
the Individuals of the Class, and, A Study of the Class 
as a (Irnup. Though discussed separately, <lie two parts 
are not divided in use. (See forms on pages 7 and 8.) 
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A Composite Picture 

A study of a class throu^jh its individual members and 
ihe urgani/ation of a composite picture based ^n^ it emails 
the collection of four tyjus of information, *Jh<'y are: 
general data including the intelligence quotient, chrono- 
loi^ical aue. social maturity li*vi-l and health status: data 
related to academic competence: data c(>ncerned with 
fjersonai perceptions: and data about factors outside 
the .school which influence students. 

Much of these data will come from the uimul:itive 
records. Standardized tests and teacher-made instru- 
ments should also be utilized, but their use will depend 
partly on the condition of the cumulative records. If 
records arr poorly kej>t and not readily acce>>iMe. addi- 
tional time and energy aiU be necessary. However, these 
inadefjuacies. demonstrating as they do thv tt:icher's 
need for re:idy and adequate itifn^ ii:ition. should inspire 
rather than discourage the use of a class study. It should 
be recognized that while the tools suggeste<l ahtne are 
helpful, continued observati'»n of individual behavior is 
of utmost importance in makin;.' a class study. After the 
data have been charted, they s^^ould i)e summarized to 
form a composite picture ot ihr class based upon central 
tendencies and deviati<jns, 

General Data 

Intelligence quotients, chronological ages, and indica- 
tions of health status are usually readily available in the 
cumulative record, but the etjually im[>ortant measures 
of social and physical maturity levels will not be on 
hand in most cases. 

The IQ, especially when more thaii one test score is 
available, can be used in conjunction with other data 
to indicate individual and class limits. Most teachers 
realize the danger of excessive reliance on the IQ. 

(^hronologieal age can shed only very limited light on 
the physical and social maturity level of the class. If 
the teacher wishes more detailed information he can use 
a test such as the Vinefand Social Maturity Scalr,^ or 
if he prefers a simpler group test to this thorough indi- 
vitlual test he may want to use the SRA Youth Inven- 
tory- for children 12 year> and (dder. Some standard- 
ized measures of physical maturity are available, but 
miKst teachers must rely on ai)pr(»Nimali(His iiy ob- 
servation. DeviaMons in health status should |je noted, 
especially if they are great enough to indicate lim- 
itation of j)eiformances or activity. These limitations 

^Vtnriind Svcuil Mdturtty S<,:lr. Hirth tu Mmiirity. KAfnir A Minnr- 
apnliv: K.lu. .iti.m I t -I lUurmi, I .,lii< .if i,.nal I'liMivhrrs In. i^j^; 

*ShA \ouih jnvcniitry, H. H k.nmuri. A J. I>ruik(r. au.i iWnumun 
>ninib^rg. Chicago: Science RcM*arch As^JKialrs, 1^56. 



may hav e an important relationship to individual behav- 
ior within the class. For e\:imj)Ie. a youngster with a 
history of rheumatic fever would !)e placed at a great 
disadvantage if he were expected to keep up with the 
rest of the elass on a ijeM trij) unles- the te.-eher todk hi*i 
condition into eMn^i<ieration in making [ilans. 

Academic Compelence 

The com{K)site picture of the minimal academic com- 
petence uf the class includes the knowledge nf central 
tendencies and extent of deviations in reading level, 
laneua^e skill general s<Ki;d studies achievement, work- 
study skills and problem-solving ability. Suim- tfMchers 
want to kn.av the ^tandiriLi of individu:il> both on >tand- 
aidized norms and within the cfass. 

(ieiierally. data on reading an<l ian<^ua-e skills are 
:ivailal)Ie in ti.e luimilattve re(<>rd>. If ihey an- n)is>'ng or 
out of date there are many goinl measures of reading 
skills available, among them, the Metropolitan Raiding 
Ai/tidrnunt 'J'ists- on the elemeiUavy aiid junior high 
scliool levels aruf the Coifpriu'tive Ri odini: i 'o}n fytt h* usi^oi 
Ttsts^ for high schtiol. State atnl l itywide tests are often 
excellent for the various school Ic^vels, For testing lan- 
guage skills the J^asii Latri^udi^r Slills: lo^ca Ei rry-l'upU 
Tt sts of litisii Sfcilis/' the Ctiliiornia Achwi tnirnt Trs/s,*' 
and the CfU^pnativf Em^Iish Tests' are cousideicd u'oud. 
1'hey cover elementary and high school level> respectively. 

Involved in meaMiring overall power and acliievtment 
in the social >tu<lies is the measurement of ability to 
obtam. organize, and interpret facts as well as the abil- 
ity to apply i^enerali/ation>. Outstanding social stu<lies 
te>t^ indiiatiuL' overall MKial stinlii-s al>ility an' 1o be 
tound in tJu* l}atterie> iiiduded in the hn.ti Tests oj lid- 
Ui fitioniil Den lopmi *it^ and Set^uentidl Tists of Edueo- 
tiamd Pro'^ress'' in aadition to batteries already men- 
tifHu*<L 

Scores indicating s[)ccial phases of achievement may 
also lie recorded in the class study, and some teachers 
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lik«^ to rt'cord the mark each stuck-nt ri'coivecj in his 
prrvinus sociiil >'U(|ii*> course'. Hnwevor. the ] inflations 
<if the latttT as rcfertnce should bi' rccngni/ed. 

'i hr ti';uhiT shuiild kci']» in niind that thcrt- are ni;my 
uthc; li'>ls avail. ihlf. >nmr of whi< li mii:ht t"it his |Kirtiru- 
lar nr((l> Ix ttiT than tho^c nu'iitiniUHl almvr. The Filth 
Mnit'il .\frfi.\nrrnjfHi\ )' f ^jrf'ook^'' prux idt's a full (Kscrip- 
tinn (if all widely used -^landiirdizetl tests. Some teachers 
may t'ven pretir to prepare their own lest<. Many schools 
I'ind it ])rorita)>le tn u-^e all tests from one l>Ut«Ty. 

Personal Pcrcepfior.s 

Olti'H unit pret4>ts uneover uneN[U'itt*d [<elief pat- 
terns of pupils indi\ ichially and of the class as a whole, 
leatheis, huwever. need more than fragmentary or cas- 
ual knowledge the beliefs, interests, and educational 
vocational ;:oals of their classes. Indeed, it is difficult t"» 
see how the stK:ial studies teacher can know his students 
and classes and their social stu<lies needs without a 
systematically developed [)ictup' of their personal per- 
ceptions. Teacher-made tests, standardized tests, cumu- 
lative record informatitin. and supplementary (^uestitm- 
naires will provide basic inforinati<>n. Tfn Pvlticr-Durost 
i'iviiS iifid i'itizrfjship l\st^^ i.s innor;^ the few alti- 
tudes an<l beliefs measures available in this area, 

/7/c Kudir J*rt i('rf Hir Raord — ViHotioudl torm ( 
is the UKJst widely used vocational interest test at the 
junior anii >eiiior hii:h school levels. As in the case ttt 
the attitudes and beliefs tots, the teacher will find thai 
the chai l will not fully iricjicate the natiii e ot the in for- 
n^.ation uiiliss he de\eloj>s a key for his own use. 

The Kicltr Pri Uyttht Rnon! Pitsi^ud Form .P' 
i)rin.us foi us upon the types of social relationships a 
student printers, c.;'.. measures a student's preferenci' for 
participation in ijroup activities, working with ideas, or 
direitiiVLT and iniluencin.L' others. I'he inforination trained 
fr(un this invi'Mtiir\ can be helpful when used in 

coniuiK tioii either with the voiatioual iiucntory or when 
u'iveii by il^rlf. 

Iln \[(jf\ftn-(i/u.ur Cfilittjl Jhiiji'itr^ ApprtiisaP^ i^ 
desitzn'-d to measure a slntlent s ability to tlntik critically, 
e ..i;.. to draw soui^.d inferences fnan a stateitient of facts, 
to recoLini/e assumptions implied by j statement, and to 
ri'a.soii loLiieally by deduction. IMiis instnnnent (ould be 

■ I!:, S,x't! \f, run w. f;!^ ] < ,rf>,>„l:. O t .ir K. Ililtn., .tlilnr. Ifiiilt 

h-i.! ri:l N ! I!:, 0;\i.h> n !■■- 1".^ 
H7 /;* f'/trf f />.,,. ■ > ( /■,■ ,»; /•/" / , ( li.itli I.. IV Mi.t, ami 

\>.sll(t \ \ ..iikri - ,.|| U>;.| , n ( nnipMtU'. 

■Kh.!,* i'i. •>,.>:■ . K ;/,,..•< Cij,. ■\- O \■^.^- 

t iu Kn.i. : I I.:, .mn i. n. , K. , h \ ui. 
hi4>Ur A',..,,.' . / 1, 'i-i;. . K\ t tmI- 

rtl. Kiiil< t . ( III. > i> !]■ < l*"iT ,i,ih \ .-.Mi,|i,- 

I'lr./rvr-r.- (,Yjw» {titi..:i Ufjuf /t::: .l;;f„/>„/ l,(.,il< - >> )\ CUri;. . \4ult, 

i; 'ajji \\.ir>..|i .(lU) I.Jtt.tnl M. lil.i-tt. NiU IIum uM. Jil.nr, .itld 

WorM. In.. 



tlie ba-is fur a '/reaier understandiuL: of the -indent'- 
tliouuht proce--es while al-o e-tablishinL: an excellent 
srttim: ft^r cla-v (li-cu--i«>n-. 

Man\ teacluTs niny prefer to rely on simple question- 
naiies for data on intere>ts and educational-vocational 
^<i;ds, and Use (»ther instrumeiils later when more precise 
infurnialion is needed. 

Primarily, the composite class picture (►f personal jx'r- 
( ( prions should answer u rtain ([uestious. What portions 
nf the class teiul to be prejudiced, tolerant, liberal, am- 
ser\at;\er' What types and le\'els of prejudice are pres- 
ent ^ What are the domin.int interests? What part of 
the cla:>- is colleize minded, what part vmational mindecl? 
What di\ iatinn^ are pre-ent? As will be s<'eii in the last 
section, answers t(» these (|U?^stions will be particularly 
valuable in trai her iilannini^ o* p t fiariuLr for pupil-teacher 
plamn'ni:. 

Extra-School Factors 

Since percept lon.s and a<ademic competencies are 
stntnizly inlluenced hy family aiul commum'ty experience, 
the teacher should have a knowled^je of the socio-eco- 
nomic hackL'r(timd oi his pupils. Parents' occupati<ms. 
student work ex|XTieiK'es, and minority j^roup member- 
ship may offer key information. 

( entral tendencies and deviations in this area will 
be irTiportant in the composite pi( uire oi the individuals. 
From the t>'pes of occupations, some ideas related tn 
family socio-economic status ma\ \w iiiferrecL On the 
other hand, work e\]>eri<'nce of students may counteract 
these inlluences as wel! as confirm them. The member- 
ship of porlit)ns of the class in minority groups may have 
deep -seated effects on individual and class ijeha\ior and 
outlooks that can W underst<M)d only in teims of this 
men>bership. 

Use of hdividuaf Data 

The teather is ca'Jtioiied not to overburden himself in 
initial enthusiasm a class study. It is basically a diag- 
nostic screening (\r ,'ice. As the teacher becomes convinced 
of the \alue of collect ini: the data, he can broaden the 
stope of the iiifornalion obtained!. A person who is not 
familiar wi*h the devices mentioned for studying the 
in<lividual should start with a minimum collection of 
information. Thus when individual problems develop he 
can determine their most obvious causes by a glance di 
his chart. ^Ome teachers - presumably those who place 
great emphasis on data related to academic comi>eience 
or to the change in pers(jnal perceptions use the chart 
to ncMe the amount of growth in individuals from time 
to time. 
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The class study has many advantages, and it may tako 
a certain amount of experience with it on the part of 
the teacher Ix.fore he is able lo utilize all of thtm within 
a single semester. 

The Class <is a Group 

To understand a class, the teachrr mist ^;now how 
individuals react .'.nd jntluiMicc group situations and how 
eniup situations influence indi\ iduals. Roi ent research 
indicatf? that group interaction exerts a major influence 
on children, that individuals in a group act chiefly Jis 
group members, dreat ch:im:es take place in behavior 
and attitudes in(Ie|)ondently of individual pieference 
}>ecause the social -emotional need of being accepted is 
strong. Indfviduals striving for Ijehavior that will make 
them atcej>ted often turn to cor^formity. 

rhe study of the dynamics of class interaction helj>s 
the tejcher idenlify cha'acteri>ti-.s (d groups. roK's i>la\ed 
within them, and reasons for group reaction. Many tmics 
reactions are complete!) t .itrary to what one might 
expect fr(»m a study (>j the individuals comprising the 
group. When he undei ^* .m*s the dynamics of his class, 
the teacher can work n, harmony with group«i. and lielp 
them in iheir oper.^.t'.on ; he can utilize group dynamics 
to facilitate ;carnirg and to meet individual needs. 

The second par* of ihe cIil^s study, concerned with 
(he* clas.-. as a gr{)up. analyzes factors of structure, the 
!:njU[ ^ par* in ati'-'ying iinlividuals' needs, ways in which 
the class reacts, and general class atmosphere. 

Sirocfure of f/i<* Group 

^^irst, the lerxher should be aware that there are nat- 
ural groups \vithin his class. Sometimes they are clear- 
cut. A*, other times when there is constant ji>ckeying for 
f>osition as individuals try to lind where they belong, the 
make-up of the group changes rapidly. 

It is important to analyze the reasons for certain group 
formations. What do the individuals have in common in 
each group, and what is the group's general nature I.s 
it made up, for exam])le. of "activity hounds/' the i-ola.tes 
fnmi other groups, the *'good-time Charlies,'' or the 
athletes? 

In addiiion. it is helpful know to whom the memf)ers 
lf)ok for leadership and acceptance because it is they 
who frequently set the trend of group reaction even if 
it does not reprtsent a true consensus. These individuals 
may be "claims Siars/' students who most often become 
the nominal leaders; or they may be 'non-stars," ones 
who strongly influence the class because of some desirable 
(or undesirable) quality or ability. 

The isolates should be identified. They are pupils who 



are n-^t r.eces-arily disliked or exchidetl. but fa^l to be 
I hosen or sough! in Liroiip. activity. I heir nr<'(ls are not 
heiiv^ mrt. antl tht-y can ilevclnp iuin <c!i<Hi^ pmblt'nw. 
In Sftnie ia>es the tea^luT may want tt) find ihv rejects 
t students who ar * acli\i'ly exchided and a\t>ided the 
other |>iipils) a-^ well as thi^ isolates. 

Several Mxitmutric d< vi(<'^ have been developed for 
<Ieternii iiiiL; who [hv iiiem!)ers of the various group> are 
and their deiirees of a( cej)tance. Moreno and Jennings de- 
\elMp((i inrnv- of ihe >oi ittL;ra!n for th<* ^elertiim of the 
best liked sliideMt> and the reii\ ts. Mo>t of the rev ent 
wriirr-. howe\(T. siigL'i-i eliminating the ^election <»f 
reii-ct>. Tile Houth x-i't •^srndt'ti Sth i^inr^i f)fi^ i^ a char^ 
upon which ^ountnetrii data ma\" be ref'«>rded. Some 
IcK her> tievelop ilicir own sm iomrtric device - l<)r >]ieciric 
infnrniati<»n. 

Sin* e groc:) strnetures may t bange frectut iuly both in 
men\ber^hip and jiarticipation. it is a<lvisabk analyze 
t)i<i)i >e\-eia] times during the year, 

Sctisfacfion of Needs 

rhe group i)rovides an opfiortunity for satisfying 
in<lividital netd>. t>peiialiy tijose of social acceptance. 
statu>. ac(.(im[)Iishinent. and wholesome b*>y-girl rela- 
t ionshi[)s. 

Measurement of the satisfaction <d these needs are 
approximatiot^s only and can lie oi)tained in two ways. 
I he is throui-h ob>ervalion of class behavior. Do the 
grctups prnvide adecpiate >ocial and work ex])ericnces for 
satisfying these needs:' If they c^o not. the in<lividuals 
may seek substitute means of satisfaction. The second 
is ihrtuigh a comparison of the stated interests of the 
individuals ano tlie attivities of the gniup. It is possible 
that only the needs of the influential members are being 
mel. 

Group Percepfiom and Behavior 

It is in th»' area of attitudes, beli<'fs, and interest^ that 
the group may \aiy mo.st wi<iely from the reactions of 
its individual meminTs. "Tlie teacher can ea.'-iiy spot g»*oup 
attitudes by oi)serving its actions and decisions. It is 
not unrommon for a group made u(. predominantly of 
liberal nK'rnfjers to take conservali\e stands. Likewise, 
individual display excellent problem-solving ability on 
a standardized tes* and in their solutions of imiividual 
problems: yet. wlien they work togL*ther, they may aban- 
don critical thinking for emotional and careless pro- 
cedure. 

By observation, the tea:her can identify these cla'vs 

■HtmH^-y / f at n<l4 ft S'n fof;raph. Mi rl V. Hnnncy, and -vih .\. K^-^^ nlJt'n. 
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))clicfs, attitudes, am] prohJem-solvini: ahjiities. He ran 
use ijeneral cla-s (liscussion>. commit tt*i' prdiects. or 
specially desiumd. limited problems to (observe their 
ofXTalion. He might have the groups answer various atti- 
tude .irni belief ir.\entnrtes atid mmpare tin* rt'sults with 
iinlividual srore*^ retnr<led tn tin- iirsi }M)rti(>n of the class 
study. 

General Class Afmosphere 

Over and bevDud the identiikation of class structure, 
extent of satisfaction of needs, and the nature of group 
perception and behavior, the teacher needs to see the 
class sitiiation as a uh »Ie, This is S(jmetii:ies described lu^ 
the "climate," the "tone/' or the "general atn;osphere ' 
of t ie class. 

The teacher can look for (crUiin indic.uive signs which 
tell hini whether the individuals are ha[>py to be in the 
class: whetluT they like or resent the teacher; whether 
they feel free tt> speak out or feel Ihey must hold their 
upini<>ns to themselves; and whether they take pride in 
being class menibers, 

Ortain indications tell him whether the class is demo 
cnitic. aMthn.itari.m '>r lai^sez fa'^e. 'Ihe extent nf pupil 
particijiation in planning both the content and procedure 
of (he course, and the degree of ri^^ponsiljility whi^h the 
pupils as;ume for class otxTation and success ari* im- 
portant The frequency with which members feel free 
to exprt ss minority or even radically difftTent opinions i^ 
a meaningful indication. 

Teacher ol;servation can be (he<'ked. corrected, or ex- 
panded i)y the use of pupil reaction sheets on which pupils 
indicate their own oi)inions al)out class "atmosphere." 

The Ciass Study in Action 

Data recorded on the suggested class study form pro- 
vides the teacher with a handy reference tool which will 
hel]i him spot eml)ryonic problems, meet existent prob- 
lems, achieve effective pui)il -teacher planning, and eval- 
uate the class. 

Spofiing Embryonic Problems 

The teacher can avoid many serious problems l>y recog- 
ni,T:ing situations wnich tan lea<i to trouble. IVrhaps 
trouble signs, such as antagonistic behavior, have not yet 
appeared. The teacher with the class study in hand can. 
in a number of ways, bring about changes that will 
forestall these situations. He can l(H)k for clear-cut centers 
of potential trouble such as that of the isolates and rejects 
and by a quick check of the record determine their indi- 
vidual problems. Perhaps the social maturity ievel is 
belov. that of the other members of the class. Perhaps 



because he is lacking in some academic skills, the student 
nia\' be a |)0(»r conuiiiitee member. Maybe hus socio- 
economic level, his point of view, or his membership in 
a min(trit\' gnmp tends to isolate him from the others. 

Or. the teacher ma\ ihid that the group situation is 
un<atisfa( tory for all nu* .il)ers of the class, n(.>t just the 
i-olati' Certain students may be monopolizing leadership 
aii<i c]t)nii!U'itip«: choices. 

( asis of isolation and rejection can be met in several 
ways. For instance, the teacher can help the student 
ini[>rove his academic eflkiency. One of the leaders miiiht 
even be enlisted to help bring the isolate or reject into 
the working group in which he is most likely to succeed. 
I uture activities may include areas in which the isolate 
is r>j)ecially interested or com|>etent. Maybe the whole 
gniLij) needs restructuriuLV or i)erhai)s the class needs 
s[>etid time im specific i)roblems of tederance. The possi- 
ble answers for the many latent problems within a class 
are numerous. The right choi(e (lepends clirectly upon 
the precision with which ihe situation is understood. 

In addition to the record of isolates and rejects, there 
are other less obvious cues. Individual data may reveal 
marked <ieviations in measures of individuals or in indi- 
vidual patterns of measures. Group data may indicate 
the development of potentially undesirable group situa- 
tions. 

Meeting Exisling Problems 

Where i>roblems are evident, the class study is an emer- 
genc\' resiKirce. Ihe teacher analyzes (he situation as in 
the case (d embryonic problems, but does not have to 
seek initial cues. 

Since pressing pniblems usually demand more direct 
actifin than incipient ones, the teacher must find the 
answer that is likely to meet immediate demands yet 
av<uds creating other jiroblems. 

Pupil-Teacher Planning 

IVrhaps the greatest advantage of a class study is that 
it helps the teacher play his proper role in pupil-teacher 
planning. This type of planning requires that the teacher 
know the fwtential of the class and his individual pupils, 
their limits, and their needs and interests. Above all, he 
must understand the forces at wH)rk within the class. The 
class study provides data whereby these facts can be 
known. 

Examples may clarify this advantage. Aware of the 
real reading level of certain groups, the teacher may guide 
them away from tasks where readings are either too 
advanced or too unchallenging. Or, recognizing that cer- 
tain needs expressed by the members themselves are not 
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being met, ihc teacher may help direct class activities 
toward fulfilling them Seeing the emergence of groups 
and leaders who seek U.* dominate class direction, tho 
teacher may lend support to ^Dals sought by others in 
the class. 

Even if class and teacher are already doing a successful 
job of planning, the teathi r with a class study is better 
prepared to carry out his respo:isibilities, 

Evaluafion 

Finally, the class study provides an excellent reference 
point against which indivirlual and class growth can be 
evaluated. The teacher can jud^^e whether there has been 
growth in basic and social studies skills, in attitudes and 
beliefs, in problem-solving and critical thinking skills 
and attitudes, and in the level of group operation. Thus 
the total progress picture can be judged in a more inclusive 
manner. 

What's more, the class study is meaningful in teacher 
sclf-evaluatiim. The tiMchrr <1(k> not ht)ld himself re- 
sponsible for growth beyond (he individual and particular 
class capabilities. On the other hand, he does not allow 
himself to accept a lower level of j^rformance than his 
knowledge of the class and its members; should lead 
him to expect. 
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STRUCTURE OF THE GROUP 



/. iUar-iUt groups 
troup meml)»'rship 



description of group 



-?. IsiHntt d or n jt i trfl tfirmhrrs: 
riitnus 



brief statement of possible reason (s) for isolation or rejection 



('{(tss firs' 
nam< s 



lirit^f staU'ment (tl |)ns<il)le rt'ason(s) for pn|)iilarily 



4. Influf ntiaL "a on -star: 
n;inu's 



\mvi siattMnent nf |)ns>il>le icason(s) for intliu^nce 



SATISFACTION OF THE NEEDS 



5. I)o4 s thr (iass or i^roNp proridf\inr S(ttisi(ii'tory arcont/dis/tnrcn( rxprrirncrs !^ (Note excepliDns, listing stii- 
Ht'iit names and iinnift. lU'Cficd t xpt'ritMues. ) 

a. Art' individuals allowt-d to work al thin^rs they like or n<^ed to <io? 
I>. Do individuals have fref|iient chances for success? 
e. Is i)ro\ision made for understanding; failures? 
<l. Do the <iroups use projx'r prnhleni-solvini; a]i[)roaches? 
^. Dors thr class and its groups provide for satisfactory social experiences^ (Note and indenlify exceptions,) 

a. Do individuals anfi ^rou]is mix freely? 

b. Do Ihivs an<l LiirN work to|.'ether on common proldenis an*! interests? 



GROUP PERCEPTIONS AND 
BEHAVIOR 



7. Docc the class maintain high standards of performance.'' (iivc examples as to (|iiantity and (juality of accom- 
plishmeiit with which it is sali>fied. the nature of its imnunliate or lont^-ran^e ^oals. etc, 

A\ What are the tlomifwnt helieis and attitudes.^ (Note these })y observation or results of beliefs tests and atti- 
tudes tests. ) 



ERIC 



GENERAL CLASS ATMOSPHERE 



<>. /s the ci4iss authoritarian or democratic.^ (Locate it on the ctintinuunv) 



d*TiM<'n> and activitits 
<1( tt'rmint-d by tt'arbVr 



(JeciMons and aclivitii'.'- 
hy pupil-teach^T planning 



to. Does freedom oj expression exist/ (Locate class on continuum.) 

pupils iVar 
to disauicc 



compk'te irci'diim for 
differing opinions 



11. Does a feeling of cohesiveness exists (Check '^yes'' or '^no" columns.) 
"S'es Xo 

Do pupils exhibit pride in the class and seem at home in class situation? 

Do small groups gather informally after class? 

Do pupils plan out-of-class functions for the whole class? 

Do pupils speak favorably about the class to outsiders? 

Do pupils make efforts to improve the situation when the class does not seem to be progress- 
ing very well? 



